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ments which are associated with or followed by the
weather which was anticipated. But we must now explain
certain cases in which the weather and the barometer do
not seem to be connected in the ordinary manner, and
show how, in spite of apparent anomalies, the same
general principles of meteorology hold throughout.

OlBETJS BEFORE THE BAROMETER.

In the regular course of isobaric movements, there is
one case in which cloud, and sometimes rain, forms before
the barometer begins to fall, though almost immediately
the mercury turns downwards and falls fast with in-
creasing rain. This happens just in front of the crest of
a wedge, and it is for this reason that in the diagram of
wind and weather in wedges which we gave in Pig. 7, we
placed the word " halo " partly in front of the line of the
crest. This is quite common in Great Britain, and it
often causes comment that the cirrus begins to form
before the barometer indicates the approach of rain.
Here, in fact, the sky speaks first, but not so soon as the
isobars. If any morning a British forecaster saw a wedge
lying over Ireland, and blue sky was reported from the
east of England, he could safely forecast that qirrus would
appear in the course of the day, before the barometer
began to fall.

On the other hand, the author has discovered that, in
,&# tropics especially^ the ominous sunsets which precede
a hmrri^ane are developed often twenty-four hours before
aay appreciable depression is formed anywhere; and of
course squalls and secondaries have threatening skies as